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with Congress on the 30th of January, 1786, and the renewal of 
friendship with the Choctaw nation. The Choctaws, thereby, ceded 
all their rights to lands formerly granted by them to the British 
government; namely, that land east of the Mississippi and south of 
the Yazoo, and in return for this grant the United States allowed 
them $2,000 in gold and three sets of blacksmith tools. 

The medal shows on the obverse side the portrait of Jefferson 
with margin: "Th. Jefferson, President of the V. S. A. D. 1801," on 
.the reverse two clasped hands rest on the centre,, above which are a 
tomahawk and peacepipe crossed, with the words : 

"Peace And Friendship " separating the two emblems. 

The medal is composed of silver, two inches in diameter, and the 
die of the reverse side was used for all of the peace medals issued by 
the Government from Thomas Jefferson down to the administration 
of James K. Polk, when a new one had to be made. The engraver 
who prepared the dies for the Jefferson medals was John Reich, a 
native of Germany, who came to this country at the suggestion of 
Henry Voight, at that time chief coiner of the United States mint, 
and was employed by him to make scales and do other fine work. 
Later he was employed to make dies for the medals. The dies for 
the Indian medals, used down to President Tyler's administration, 
cost $1,160 each, but were made later at a cost of about $800. 

The late R. W. Mercer, archaeologist, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a few 
years ago valued this medal at $1,000. It is at present owned by 
G. W. B. Knight of Columbus, Ga., who has one of the finest private 
collections of Indian relics in the South. 



Vice-Consul-General Tyler writes from Teheran, May 17, 1899, in 
regard to a collection of examples of Persian art that is to be sold in 
thatcity..- " Certain handicrafts in Persia,'' says Mr. Tyler, " have 
survived^ in various forms and degrees of excellence, from a very re- 
mote antiquity. In these .the history, the development of the art and 
the pictorial representation of the characteristics of national life are 
the chief elements in the consideration of the aesthetic and commer- 
cial value of the product. 

"Comparatively few specimens of the older art industries are now 
to be found in the country and soon none will be left. The Persian de- 
signer has never, in artistic shape and delicacy of finish, equalled the 
Greek artist, but in brightness and harmony of color and in the dura- 
bility of materials, when at his best, he has had few superiors. 

" The collection that is to be sold," continues Mr. Tyler, " consists 
of armor, scimitars, hunting knives, brass and steel work, glazed 
tiles, porcelain, brocades, embroideries and silver coins." From a 
careful examination of the articles he thinks that with some excep- 
tions they are representative of the best periods of Persian workman- 
ship. 

A few specimens are probably unique in age and quality and 
almost the last examples of their kind. Mr. Tyler wishes the matter 
brought to the attention of collectors in the United States, and says 
he will be pleased to answer any inquiries on the subject. 



A Volume containing more than 200 photo-prints after the most 
important of the canvases and sculptures in the London Royal 
Academy, 1899, is published by Cassell & Company. It is a work of 
great value, to study— so far as black and white reproductions give 
the opportunity— the present trend and achievements of English art. 
For with all the attacks of the critics on this venerable institution 
we find that its exhibitions are fairly representative, the work of but 
few men worth seeing being absent. 



AMERICAN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 
VI. 

THE GEORGE A. HEARN COLLECTION OF ANCIENT CHINESE PORCE- 
LAINS. 

{Conclusion.) 

Solid Color Porcelains. 
501. 7.x 5^. Sung, 954-1127. 
Pilgrim bottle of cream white, soft paste, of old Sung porcelain 
with handles formed about a core ; upon the under sid? of handles 
small holes will be found, through which the sand forming the core 
was allowed to escape after the piece left the furnace. This bottle 
is a matchless specimen with that peculiar crackle only found in 



Sung specimens, in which lines of crackle seem to circle about or 
radiate from a common centre. 

The method by which the " crackle " effect was produced has been 
entirely lost, and neither ancient nor modern Chinese authorities are 
able to give more than a conjecture concerning it. Some maintain 
that it was secured by allowing cold air to enter the kiln at a certain 
time during the firing, while others insist that the pieces were re- 
moved from the kiln while hot and subjected to some special treat- 
ment. The terms "coarse" and " fine" applied to crackle simply 
serve to indicate whether the effect consists of many or few crackle 
lines. 

503. 4j4x4x7#. Sung. 
Cream-white hard paste teapot, of coarse crackle, with the gnarled 
branch of a tree for spout and another for handle. It will be noticed 
that the lines of crackle run in circles upon the bottom of the piece, 
and that upon the body they start from the top and run downwards, 
uniformly curving in the same direction ; distinguishing marks of 
old " Sung crackle," which potters of subsequent periods have tried 
in vain to produce. 

505. 2JfxiX- Su "g- 
Snuff-bottle of pale turquoise glaze, of Sung porcelain, bearing upon 
lip and shoulder that peculiar splash of dark-red glaze often found 
upon specimens produced during that dynasty. 

509. i'Ax3X- Yung-So. 
White eggshell cup. Floral decoration engraved in the paste and 
glazed over. Yung-So mark in center. Excessively rare. 

510. l8)<xloy. Hsuan-T«. 
Large dragon's blood bottle, of the Hsiian-Te' period of the Ming 
dynasty, on which a brilliant red glaze, at parts almost and at others 
entirely disappearing, shows a fine and unusual shade of green. 
Rare specimen of the early period of this celebrated make. 

516. 19x18. Ch«ng-Hwa. 
A large vase of ruby or " dragon's blood " glaze, which for bril- 
liancy and fineness of. color has no superior, if it has an equal, either 
in this country or in any European collection. It belongs to the 
"Ch«ng-Hwa" period of the Ming dynasty — A.D. 1465— a period 
when the production of monochrome specimens of the ceramic 
art reached its greatest perfection in China. A perfect piece, abso- 
lutely free from blemish or defect of any sort. 

518. 9x5. Cheng-Hwa. 
Ming apple-green gallipot. A fine and interesting old specimen 
of the ChSng-Hwa period. Discolorations under glaze and the 
silvery flakes are result of atmospheric action of centuries. 

523- IX"«<. Ch«ng-Hwa. 

Saucer of pottery covered with thick brilliant glaze of a greenish 

tint with splashes of red. This glaze was probably produced by the 

use of copper, though there are some peculiarities which would seem 

to connect it with specimens of the peachblow type period of early 

540. 123^ x 8jf-. Late Ming. 

Black bottle of the later Ming period. A very fine specimen of 
what the Chinese call " Chin Ska " or "gold sand" glaze. 

543- i'/i x 5- Tien Chih, 1621-1628. 
Jar of clouded or smoke glaze of uncommon smoothness and bril- 
rw& cl .. C - Un , der ,he S laze u P° n the base is the mark of " Tien 
C-hih of the Ming dynasty, 1621. The piece has therefore a special 
interest as belonging to the last years of the Ming dynasty a period 
when few porcelains were produced, owing to internal disorders aris- 
ing from struggle for supremacy of the previous and present dynasties. 

544. \]i x 2%. Kang-Si, 1661-1723. 

Mottled green bottle. This piece belongs to the class of porcelains 

n f 0W ^ a l e '. y u f0 !i nd - !"l e , C0l0r of which was Ponced by an oxide of gold 
of which the peachilows are well-known examples. These latter are 
valued by Chinese collectors, not so much in proportion to the purity 

««n T Z^,°, f . 1 P eaC i, hbl0W C0,0 , r V as in P r °P<"S°n to the number o 7 f 
green spots (called by them •• peach buds ") upon the pieces. In this 
specimen the entire color is green instead of pink. There is but one 

h„^f i nd , eqUa " y H 6Xa ! n P le in P<*ing-an amphora-shapecl 
bottle about seven inches hign for which the ownef, a wealthy 
Chinese official, has refused ten thousand dollars, w"«ny 

545- '7 x 7. Kang-Si. 
Vase of "Lang Yao"or dragon's blood glaze An immense 
number of minute air bubbles ir, the glaze about the base and ex- 
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tending somewhat up the sides of the piece give to it a very unusual 
wave-like appearance. Upon the upper portion of the vase the color 
is peculiarly fine, being of that true ruby tone so much sought after 
by lovers of antique Chinese porcelains. Colman Collection, 

SSI. 11^x6. Kang-Si. 

An absolutely unequaled specimen of dream-white soft paste,- 
whether quality of the material, softness of glaze, or delicacy and 
accuracy in detail of decoration be taken as a test. The lotos is the 
sacred plant in China, and the stork the sacred bird. The leaf dec- 
oration about the base of the neck is a species of palm with which 
temples are decorated on sacred days. This vase was undoubtedly 
made for use or decoration in some Imperial Temple. 

' 582. 10^ x 4%. Kang-Si. 

Square vase of fiambe" or " yaopien " glaze in peculiar splashes ol 
purple and pale olive green, with the Pa Kwa on the four sides of the 
vase under the glaze, which is unusually heavy and iridescent. 
Coarse crackle. 

583.8x4^x3^. Kang-Si, 

Square vase ; has elephant-head handles and the form of a peach 
outlined in low relief on two sides. Has thick and brilliant flam be" 
glaze, in which the predominant colors are red and onyx. 

592. 6% x y/ 2 . Kang-Si. 

Small vase; of peculiar decoration. Half defined upon the paste is 
a minute outlining of bamboo trees, chrysanthemum plants and 
other flowers, in... paTe> blue covered with a glaze which gives the piece 
the appearance of Mexican onyx. An unusual specimen. 

595- 1x4^x3. Kang-Si. 

Celadon water dish, ornamented in relief with two fishes, emblems 

of domestic felicity. 

608. Dia. 2&\ Kang-Si. 

Miniature saucer. Soft paste; Cream-colored glaze. Has incised 
under the glaze upon the bottom ^the Chinese characters " Hoo Ming 
Chih Kuan," meaning " for use in the pavilion of the pearl bright 
pool.'' 

621. 11^x7. Yung-C,he*ng. 

Red bottle. Globular body and long, straight neck. Covered with 
a rich souffle of dark shade. Silver inlaid stand. 

646. 6^x3^. Chien-Lung, 1736-1796. 

Bottle of so-called Rose du Barry. Early Chien-Lung period. This 
is a simply matchless specimen of. that shade of rose color named 
above. In softness and smoothness to the touch, in purity and evenness 
of color, and in all the details that combine to make a perfect piece of 
porcelain, this bottle is easily without a superior. The mark upon 
the base is in pale-blue soft paste, and shows, by certain " ear 
marks " well known to all native Chinese collectors, that it is one of 
the very few solid-color pieces that came from the hands of that cele- 
brated decorator, Ku Yii Hstian. His work was done in the later 
years of the reign of Yung-Ch^ng and the first five years of Chien- 
Lung, Hence this piece cannot be more modern than a.d. 1741. 

657. 12x9^. Chien-Lung. 
Celadon bottle. Flattened body and long cylindrical neck, with 
double-homed lizards in relief. Seal mark in blue under glaze. An 
exceptionally fine specimen. Has iron base rim in imitation of simi- 
lar pieces of the Sung period. 

660. z% x VA> Chien-Lung. 
Celadon vase of fine quality. The Chinese fill these vases with 
water, into which they drop seeds of fine grasses, which grow up 
through the openings at top. They are used as ornaments for the 
writing desk of a scholar. 

Jades, etc. 
901. 7x3^. Yiiam, a.d. 1279-1368. 
Chinese jade vase carved in bold relief, with two dragons grasp- 
ing at the sun. The carved work is without a superior in the deli- 
cacy with which every detail is finished. A considerable portion of 
the large dragon is in such bold relief as to be entirely detached 
from the body of the vase. The peculiar shape of the dragons' tails, 
and the fact that they have but three claws, would seem to indicate 
great antiquity, and mark the specimen as being either of the Yiiam 
or even an earlier period. 



902. 7x6x3%. Kang-Si, 1661-1723. 

A massive piece of Chinese jade in shape of a pitung or pencil- 
holder, one of the largest specimens of jade carving. The carving, 
which is elaborate and in bold relief, represents an old pine tree, 
from the gnarled and knotted branches of which are suspended the 
graceful vines of a wistaria, and on either side is a stork carved in 
life- like and graceful attitude. 

906-907. 3% x \%. Chien-Lung, 1736-1796. 
Feitsuei jade-covered cups, duplicates of two in the Museum of 
Fontainebleau, taken from the Summer Palace at Peking, at the time 
of the sacking by the allied English and French armies. 

908. 314 x \y z . Chien-Lung. 
Cup and cover of good quality feitsuei jade. Carved in low relief 
upon both cup and cover in various emblematic figures. Upon the 
cup are the gourd of fertility, the scrolls of the scholar, the sword 
of the warrior, and the fan and scepter of the ruler. Upon the cover 
are the scepter, the pen case, the lantern, and the divining rod. 
Each of these, on both cup and cover, is bound with the fillet, show- 
ing the piece to have been meant for some temple or other sacred 
service. This specimen was especially carved for use by the de- 
scendants of a deceased Chinaman at the semi-annual sacrifices of- 
fered for his soul, the carved design having particular reference to 
the qualities and achievements of the departed hero. 

911. 2x4. Chien-Lung. 
A small piece of white jade, open-work carving, representing a 
fisherman in his boat, hook in hand. In the centre is a tub contain- 
ing implements of his calling, while at the bow sits the trained stork 
which does his fishing. These birds are taught to dive for fish at a 
signal from their master. A ring about their neck prevents their 
swallowing the fish. They may be seen industriously at work upon 
any of the Chinese rivers. 

927. 1%*?.%. Kang-Si. 
White jade of fine carving and quality to be worn as a charm or 
amulet upon the breast. Design represents the Chinese Bacchus or 
four "gods of good fellowship, ■* also a bat, lotos leaves and buds, 
and a banner bearing the Chinese character " chin " " pleasure." 

967. 2^x2. Kang-Si, 1661-1723. 
Fine malachite snuff-bottle, either Ming or Kang-Si. 

968* 2^x1^. Kang-Si. 
Bloodstone snuff- bottle, old,, and. most probably period of Kang-Si. 

969. i#x^. Kang-Si. 
Pigmy crystal snuff-bottle, with rose quartz stopper. A perfectly 
plain,, beautiful specimen. 

973-974. 5x3^. Chien-Lung, 1736-1:796. 
Soapstone^z'-/w«^f, " pencil stands" finely carved in bold relief to 
represent a grape-vine with branches, leaves, and fruit: Squirrels 
may be seen among the branches. Made at Foo-chow, China. 

1030. 18 x#. Chien-Lung, 1736-1796. 
Traveling table equipment of a Chinese gentleman, consisting of a 
steel knife with handle of feitsuei jade, a pair of ivory chopsticks 
tipped with silver, and several tooth-picks and ear-cleaners in ivory 
and silver, the whole being in an ivory case, mounted in silver gilt 
and furnished with a ribbon for suspending it from the girdle. 

Carved Soo Chow Cinnabar Lacquers. 

These specimens of antique Chinese art, erroneously called " Pe- 
king Lacquers" in the United States, are known by collectors in 
China as "Soo Chow Lacquers," because the seat of their manufac- 
ture was in the city of Soo Chow, near Shanghai. None were ever 
made in or near Peking. Chinese call them simply " Tiao Chi " or 
"Carved Lacquers." 

There is little danger of being imposed upon by modern imitations 
in purchasing "Soo Chow Lacquers," as the art is absolutely lost, 
there being no specimens of a date more modern than Chien-Lung, 
a.d. 1736-1796. 

The base is almost invariably of wood, carefully seasoned and 
shaped to the purpose desired, though in rare instances zinc or lead 
was used instead. The body of the lacquer is native cinnabar (the 
ore from which mercury is produced) mixed with tea, oil, and other 
ingredients. The lacquer, placed upon the base in successive layers 
until the requisite thickness was secured, was left to dry and harden, 
and then the design was carved and wrought out with the utmost 
patience, skilL and delicacy. This was the process followed with all 
the better specimens. In an inferior variety, the design was roughly 
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carved in relief on the wooden base and covered with a thin coat of 
lacquer slightly carved to complete the design. 

These latter specimens can be detected, not only by inferiority in 
carving, but also by their weight. As cinnabar is much heavier 
than wood, pieces in which the most of the relief is wrought in wood 
will be much lighter than in those of which the entire relief is lac- 
quer. 

The best examples of lacquer have considerable weight, delicate, 
fine, deep carving, and brilliant vermilion color, the latter showing 
absence of adulteration in the cinnabar. While red is the usual 
color, a dark rich green is occasionally found, and, still more rarely, 
specimens of a buff color. These last are valued so highly and com- 
mand such exorbitant prices among Chinese collectors as to be prac- 
tically unobtainable. 

1060. 2^x2. Kang-Si, A.D. 1661-1723. 

Snuff-bottle of Soo Chow cinnabar lacquer. Finely carved with 
trees and figures on either side, the under carving showing dark 
olive and buff color. Has an archaic form of the Chinese character 
" Show " or " longevity " upon the base. The cover and spoon are 
silver, the former being decorated with turquoise and coral in Mon- 
gol style. 

1070. 11^x7. Chien-Lung. 

Vase. Ovoid shape with handles. Arabesque decoration of the 
sacred lotos finely carved in high relief on honeycomb ground. An 
unusually fine specimen. This is the duplicate of the vase sold in 
the Mrs. Mary J. Morgan sale. 

1071. 21x14^. Chien-Lung. 
Tall stand. Leaf shape ; raised on three high feet. Boldly carved 
arabesques and water views, with figures, etc. The base is of chrys- 
anthemums design, carved in high relief upon diaper ground. 

1076. 3x2^. Chien-Lung, 1736-1796, 
Medicine case of red Soo Chow or cinnabar lacquer, divided into 
four compartments and carved in low relief with flowers. Attached 
is an old ivory carving, representing a shell, upon which are two 
smaller shells and a rat whose tail is caught in one of the shells. 

The Collection as a whole is one of the best for the study of these 
ancient oriental porcelains, and can only be rivalled by those pos- 
sessed by important museums. 



THE ROMANCE OF RAPHAEL AND OF TITIAN. 

'J , HAT Raphael, whom the gods loved, and women loved, should 
have loved in any way he pleased, seems as natural as that 
Michael Angelo should have loved but once and for all time. Uni- 
versal as was the genius of Raphael, and charming as was the 
harmony of his character, he was, as a lover, most desperately local. 
Whether he died of an exces Samour, or of a fever caught from too 
long roaming among the debris of Rome, does not affect his unfor- 
tunate way of living and loving. La belle Fornarina (whose real 
name was Margarita) and Maria Bibiena form as rivals a most 
dramatic contrast. Margarita was the daughter of a maker of 
plumbing-lines, and Maria the niece of a cardinal. 

The Romans still point out the house where Margarita lived with, 
her father, and where Raphael first saw her with her sleeves pinned 
up to her shoulders, making pastry, which won her the pet name of 
Fornarina. 

The- divided attentions and intentions of Raphael in regard to 
these two young women form a most inexplicable phase of his life. 
That he should have loved Margarita for years, immortalizing her 
splendid, beauty in exquisite portraits, singing her charms in verse 
(it is a noticeable fact that great artists have universally resorted to 
the poets art for the expression of a great love), finding himself un- 
able to live without her, although not having the moral courage or 
desire to marry her, and at the last leaving her an ample competency 
upon which to lead an honest life, form a fact easily understood 
But that he should request to- be buried by Maria. Bibiena, his fiancee 
whom he never loved, and evidently never intended to marry if he 
could help it is the incomprehensible part. It might have been the 
result of the delirium of fever, or a vague desire to do penance for 
his much sinning. In any event, it was an infliction upon the mem- 
ory of a fiancee, which under the circumstances any high-spirited 
girl would resent with indignation. Happily, the majority of trav- 
ellers who sentimentalize over the tombs of the lovers do so in sub- 
lime ignorance of the fact that the death of Bibiena left the " divine 
Raphael anything but inconsolable. 

Titian, whom even death respected, for he lived to be nearly a 
hundred years old, was married at the age of thirty-four to Lucie, a 



Venetian maiden. That she bore him two sons and one daughter, 
and then died, is all one knows of her. However, it is natural to 
infer that she was not an over-happy wife, from the fact that Titian 
was notoriously in love with Violante, the eldest daughter of that 
glorious-faced painter, Palma the Elder. She was exceedingly beau- 
tiful and furnished the type of some of his most delicious pictures, 
among which is the one known as " Flora." It was only three years 
after his marriage that he painted her as "Bacchante." Palma 
had three daughters and painted portraits of them all, which are 
now in the gallery at Vienna: one of them, a ravishing creature 
with long auburn hair and wearing a bunch of violets in her corsage, 
is that of Violante, Titian's love. 

Lavinia-Cornelia, the daughter of Titian, was a. beautiful girl, ten- 
derly loved by her father, and also a favorite model for his pictures. 
The eldest son was idle and dissolute, and the youngest, Horace, 
had enough of talent to have distinguished himself also as an artist 
if his father's wealth had been no obstacle. 

After the death of his wife, Titian nevermarried again. He lived, 
in princely style, kept a grand train of servants, and entertained all 
the sovereigns, princes and savants that came to Venice. He kept 
in his house a number of handsome girls who served as models for 
his Venuses and Magdalenes. He was a sort of artistic Solomon, 
and fell in love, probably for the eightieth time, when eighty years 
of age. The object of his matured affection was Irene da Spilan- 
berge, a young girl of great talent. Titian spent six weeks in her 
father's house, teaching her painting, and growing young and roman- 
tic again in her society. She died suddenly, however, of a violent 
fever at the age of nineteen, and, for consolation in his grief, the old 
artist added verses to the long list of poems written in honor of her 
beauty and genius. Then he wrote three epitaphs in Latin, on her 
death, and overcome by his loss; he returned to his home and with- 
drew into the quiet of his studio. His last work was a return to the 
first lovers on the earth; he had only finished "Eve," a work of 
great beauty, when death arrested his hand. 

Mary W. 
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J^f L. MAETERLINCK, curator of the museum at Ghent, Belgium, 
* has found among the attic-banished pictures, three paintings 
which he has with great reason attributed to Frans Van Cuyck, who 
lived in Brugge the latter half of the seventeenth century, and who 
executed in 1678 three canvases for the Ghent Butchers' Guild. One 
of these newly discovered paintings represents the "Miraculous 
Vision of Saint Hubert"; the two others are corporation pieces with 
numerous portraits, life size. * 

* * * 

Vandals cut five valuable paintings out of the frames in the inter- 
national exposition in Venice recently, two of the mutilated canvases 
being by the distinguished German, Lenbach. 

* * # 

The dean of French scenepainters, Rube', has recently deceased at 
the age of eighty-four years/ In Vienna died the aquarellist Karl 
Goebel, seventy-five years old, and in London the animal painter and 
illustrator Josef Wolf, aged seventy-nine years. 

* * .* 

The Marlborough Collection of Gems, which in 1875 was bought 
by David Bromilow in its entirety for $175,000, has been sold and 
scattered, bringing ,£34,827. Originally this was a combination of 
three noted collections, the one of the Earl of Arundel, the Lord 
Bessborough cabinet (which had been acquired partly from the Earl 
of Stanhope and the remainder by purchase from a Leghorn Collec- 
tor), and the gems gathered by the third Duke of Marlborough 
himself: 

There were nearly seven hundred and fifty stones in Christie's 
salesrooms. Chalcedony, agate, garnet, lapis lazuli, ruby, beryl 
turquoise, amethyst, jasper, sapphire, sardine, and emerald were inter- 
mingled in the cases, and the commonest material had high polish 
and beauty of color. The engravers of antiquity, the Renaissance 
and modern times have set the characteristic seal of their art upon 
these stones, which have been collected from the old houses and 
jewellers stalls of every country in Europe. Some of them have 
been gifts, from popes, emperors, or kings; others Jiave come from 
Egyptian tombs, the bazaars of Persia- and Constantinople, and the 
ruined palaces, of the Roman Empire; others are souvenirs of the 
era of the Medicis and the luxurious tastes of the French nobility 

three of the most costly gems went to private buyers. The cameo 
with a head of the deified Augustus brought $1 1,750 ; one represent- 



